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Americans any su(* u>mij,ii&vUig con- . 

fusion as lo whether M*’-^s‘ro ®clu* 

allv had called for use of the missiles. | 

But a reason that he might have 
done so also was disclosed In the Mos- 
cow meeting — another ^rust^ted 
American scheme to get rid of Fidel 
Castro. "Operation Mongoose, dl- 
rected by that fabled maestro of par- 
tisan warfare, Edward Lansdale, was 
planned to cause a popular uprising 
In Cuba In 1962 that would throw otil 
ihe Castro Government In favor of 

one approved by Washington. | 

Americans In Moscow said Presi- 
dent Kennedy never took Mongoose 
seriously — and It's easy to see why he ,■ 
would have been skeptical, owing lo 
the abject failure of the Bay of Pigs In- 
vasion the year before to cause a gen- 
eral antl-Castro uprising. Gen. Max- 
well Taylor counseled him, moreover, 
that Mongoose would require "deci- 
sive" US. military Intervention; Mr. 
Kennedy had shown at the Bay of Pigs 
thathe would not go that far. 

The Mongoose pipe dream, no 
doubt known to Cuban and Soviet In- 
telligence, nevertheless might have 
been one of numerous factors causing 
Mr. Castro and perhaps Mr. Khru- 
shchev lo believe that a U.S. Invasion 
was Imminent. But If Mr. Castro did 
urge the Soviet leader to shower nu- 
clear missiles from Cuba on Amer- 
ican cities, Mr. Khrushchev turned 
him down In a hurry. 

No wonder. In 1962, despite much 
Khrushchev bluster — the Soviet 
Union, he claimed, was producing 
rockets "like sausages that come out of 
an automatic machine" — he knew 
that Moscow actually lagged far be- 
hind the U.S. In nuclear weapons. And 
despite Mr. Kennedy’s 1960 campaign 
against the "missile gap," the U.S. 
knew It too. Mr. McNamara had said in 
1961 that "our nuclear stockpile is sev- 
eral times that of the Soviet Union." 

Thus, Mr. Khrushchev knew that a 
missile launch from Cuba — he had 
only 20 nuclear warheads there — 
would be suicidal for Ihe Soviet 
Union, whatever damage might have 
been Inflicted on U.S. cities. But Mr. 
McNamara and presumably Mr. 
Kennedy knew, for ihclr part, that 
even after suffering a devastating re- 
sponse the Soviets still would be able 
to destroy the United States with 
their remaining nuclear weapons. 

Actually, nuclear war probably wa. 
never as likely as feared at the tl«V-4 
(save for the real possibility of a fa U 
miscalculation or misunderstan./ng 
on either side), because leaderj, In 
Washington and Moscow were dom- 
ing to realize what is now commonly 
understood — that nuclear wav be- 
tween them would be suicidal fir the 
attacking as well as the target nation. 

Thus, terrifying as it was at the 
time, and though still not clear In 
every detail, the Cuban missile crisis 
dramatically taught the most crucial 
lesson for the nuclear era. As re- 
cently as 1980, unfortunately, it had 
not been absorbed by George Bush. 

Then a Presidential candidate, Mr. 
Bush told Robert Scheer of The Los 
Angeles Times that a nuclear war 
could be won If "you have a surviv- 
ability of command and control ... of 
Industrial potential, protection of a 
percentage of your citizens, and you 
have a capability that Inflicts more 
damage on the opposition than It can ' 
Inflict upon you." 

Eight years In the Vice Presidency, 
may have changed his mind. If so, a 
world that remembers the missile 
crisis needs to hear it from the 
horse’s mouth. □ 





